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manuscript (1. 301) appears in both new edi- 
tions, Mr. Gollancz saying in his notes that 
he had arrived at it independently. The later 
proposals of similar divisions are in lines 269 
and 279, where I suggested reading glaym ande 
for glaymande, and ramel ande for ramelande. 

II 

The reading in line 231 presents a difficulty 
that has not been satisfactorily explained. 

He wats no tytter out-tulde J>at tempest ne sessed, 

so far as any glossary of these poems assists 
us, should mean 'He was no sooner cast out 
[than] the tempest or storm did not cease.' 
It is true that Mr. Bateson tries to get rid of 
the difficulty by calling ne enclitic (see glos- 
sary), but what he means is not clear. Pro- 
fessor Gollancz gives ne as 'not' in his glos- 
sary, but in his notes translates the above line 
without the troublesome word. Yet ne can 
not be a second negative, enforcing the pre- 
ceding, since it occurs in a different clause 
from the first and clearly modifies a different 
verb. 

I suggest reading ne adv. 'nigh, near, 
nearly,' and the line, 'He was no sooner cast 
out [than] the storm nigh (nearly) ceased.' 
This is paralleled and completed by the next 
line, ' The sea became quiet therewith, as soon 
as it (she) might.' The writer of the poem, 
well acquainted with the sea as we know, was 
too much of a realist to follow any more closely 
the statement in Jonah, 1, 15: Et tulerunt 
Jonam, et miserunt in mare; et stetit mare a 
fervore suo. 

Such a reading as I propose depends upon 
the possibility of ME. ne^, common in these 
poems beside ny%, appearing as ne. In the 
first place it is scarcely necessary to call atten- 
tion to the frequent omission of a letter or 
letters in the manuscripts of these poems. 
The reading may therefore be ne=ne%. Nor 
will it be necessary to remind students of this 
poet that final 5(50) must sometimes have 
been silent. Compare the rimes of Pearl, 301- 
312, where even sorquydry&e is written for 
OF. surquiderie, riming with yje and other 
English words. Again, the parallel form ny% 



often appears without the final consonant, as 
in Chaucer's ny, adj. and adv., beside neigh, 
ney. 

However, none of these explanations need be 
taken. There is good evidence that ne ' nigh, 
nearly' in Patience is probably the correct 
reading. The word ne(nee) is not only found 
in early Modern Scotch, but is still used in the 
very district to which the poet of Pearl and 
Patience is supposed to have belonged. The 
Oxford Dictionary gives an example from 
Douglas's fflneis X, xiv, 5: 

Hys helm of skill besyde hym hang weil ne; 

and Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary furnishes 
another from the same source, though without 
specifying place: 

The latter terme and day approchis ne. 

The English Dialect Dictionary, so useful with 
these poems, assigns the modern word to 
Lancashire and northwest Derbyshire. Lanca- 
shire examples are: "Very nee ten o'clock" 
from Brierley's Layroch, ix; and "It wur 
gettin nee bed time" from Waugh's Heather, 
I, 222. Wright also gives nee adj., nigh, in 
his Dictionary of Provincial English. While 
the earliest of these examples do not go back 
quite so far as Patience, I have no doubt the 
one case in line 231 is genuine, and think it 
not improbable that other examples in Middle 
English may be found. 

Oliver Fabrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 



ZTJ ULRICHS LANZELET 4720 ff. 

Im Verlaufe der Erzahlung erfahrt der Held 
von einer Botin der ' merfeine,' bei der er aufer- 
zogen wurde, seinen eigentlichen Namen und 
dass es von ihm geweissagt wiirde, er werde im 
Kampfe nie unterliegen. Ferner berichtet sie 
fiber das Schicksal welches den Vater getroffen, 
dass aber seine Mutter noch am Leben sei und 
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sich wohl befinde. In Bezug auf diese heisst es 
nach der Ausgabe von Hahn (Lanzelet von 
Ulrich v. Zatzikhoven, Frankfurt 1845) V. 
4720 ff.: 

iuwer muoter hat gedienet wol 
an alien dingen mit ir tugent, 
daz ir an alter und an jugent 
von rehte mttezet stelic sin, 
Clftrtne diu kfinigln. 
es gelebete nie vrowe baz. 

Dies ergibt doch keinen Sinn; denn wie ist 
danach V. 4724 zu verstehen ? Wenn man da- 
gegen V. 4722 mit der Hs. W — die wohl immer 
den Vorzug verdient — das Pronomen ir streicht 
und ferner: V. 4723 die Form des Verbums an- 
dert, also mueze liest, wird V. 4724 das logische 
Subjekt des Satzes, indem es in Apposition 
zu V. 4720 stent. Danach ware etwa so zu 
iibersetzen: Eure Mutter hat mit ihrer Vor- 
tremichkeit in jeder Hinsicht wohl verdient, 
dass es ihr (d. h. der Konigin Glarine) im 
Alter und in der Jugend von rechtswegen gut 
gehen sollte. 

In diesen Zeilen haben wir es, glaube ich, mit 
einer Variante der bekannten Sentenz zu tun: 
" Wer gut dient und sich auf das Warten ver- 
steht, dem geht noch einmal Alles gut aus" 
(Schonbach, Erklarung dltd. Dichtwerhe I, 
Wien 1899, S. 72), wie es denn bei Heinrich 
v. Veldeke heisst (MF. 67, 33 f. neu bearb. von 
Vogt, Leipzig 1911) : 

Sw6 wale gedienet end erbeiden mach 
den ergSt et wale te glide. 

In diesem Zusammenhang mochte ich noch auf 
eine Stelle im Tristan Bilharts v. Oberge auf- 
merksam machen, wo derselbe Gedanke wieder- 
kehrt. V. 7417 ff.: 

swer s6 wol gebeiten mag 
her gelebit dicke den tag 
daz im gesenftit wirt stn mut, 
daz im ltp unde got 
geschit dicke beide. 

So viel ich weiss, sind diese beiden letzten Stel- 
len nirgends zusammengebracht worden. 



John L. Campion. 



Princeton University. 



BOILEAU AND PULTENEY 

The influence exerted by Boileau upon Eng- 
lish men of letters is a subject of no little 
interest. Walter 1 has given us ready access to 
much of the material, but was unable to deter- 
mine the exact relation between Boileau and 
Pulteney in their translations of Longinus. 
In the absence of a text of the English work,* 
he was compelled to depend upon the reference 
of Swift, when the latter says: 

A forward critick often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupsous, 
And if we have not read Longinus 
Will magisterially out-shine us: 
Then, lest with Greek he over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love and money, 
Translated from Boileau's translation 
And quote quotation on quotation. 

That Swift could not have intended to im- 
ply any covert borrowing from Boileau and 
was at most ridiculing a translation from a 
secondary source, is plain when we examine 
Pulteney's work, where it is stated no less than 
six times that the text is a translation from 
the French. On the title-page we read: 
"Written Originally in Greek by Longin and 
now translated out of French by Mr. J. Pulte- 
ney." Although nowhere in the text can men- 
tion be found of Boileau by name, the original 
is not far to seek. In the preface appears the 
following statement : " Wherefore I thought 
it convenient to say something in this place 
concerning the Author and Original of this fol- 
lowing Treatise ; but seeing the French Trans- 
lator (whom I have all along copied) has al- 
ready done it so incomparably well, I need 
only make use of his words, thus rendred into 
English." Then follows that portion of Boi- 
leau's preface which refers to the life and 

'Ulrich Walter, Boileaus Wirkung auf seine 
englischen Zeitgenossen. Diss. Strassburg, 1911, 
cf. pp. 58-59. 

" Longinus — a Treatise of the Loftiness or Elegancy 
of Speech. Trans, by J. Pulteney. London, J. Hol- 
ford, 1680. I have used the copy owned by the 
Library of Congress. 



